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so, particularly for him, that it was necesary to have a daily programme, and to keep to it. Ours was this:
Breakfast at eight o'clock sharp. Then we both went to the study to look in The Drawer and possibly, if nothing had "blown up" overnight, there was time to put signatures on commissions or other routine papers. These I always placed before my husband, and blotted and removed them as fast as possible, for there were so many every day that it was a comfort to try to keep abreast of them and permit no accumulation.
Pardon cases were studied before he signed them. They often arrived in stacks. I can see them now with their grim, grey backers, on which would be written by the Attorney General: "Reviewed and pardon denied." These always seemed terrible, and the President never accepted this recommendation without himself reading and weighing all the bulky evidence which accompanied the application. Those which bore this inscription: "The Attorney General recommends pardon", or reprieve, or commuting of sen* tence, were less carefully gone over; for die President's feeling was that he could safely grant leniency where the Attorney General recommended it, and save his own time for other things.
By nine o'clock Mr. Charles L. Swem, the President's private stenographer, would arrive. If I could spare the time I would linger to hear the dictation in answer to the mail which he brought, representing such a wide field of subjects. It was a delight and an education to hear the lucid answers that came with apparently no effort from a mind so well-stored.
Later I would turn to my own mail with a decided sense of anti-climax. Mostly it concerned requests for help, or suggestions as to how I could assist the cause of woman suffrage, or could influence the President to declare war, or insist that he appoint to an office some relative of the writer who had voted for Mr. Wilson. I do not mean there were